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ABSTRACT . ^ v. 

The purpose of this pilot study was to cbllect 
inforaation on th^ feasibility of designjLng a controlled experiaental 
project to test the effectiveness of a ftew granaar called T^sector 
analysis" on iiiproving, student writing* The fourth, seventh, arid 
ninth grade Materials use^ in this study were based on this new 
approach to teaching writing. Both classes with disadvantaged and 
classes with non^disadvantaged students at these three grade levels 
were included in the project*. Conclusions were that teachers who had 
scne .training with the naterials tended to be Bore' ooftfortable and 
inaginative in their teaching;. an exanination of student work-texts 
showed that the content could be undet,stood by icst classes; the 
naterials were difficult to conprehend, for students wit^h severe 
language proble&s; and the aoi^t fre'iuent coanents by p^rtlc^p^ting 
teachers were that their students were acre awat^ of structure. in 
coaposing sentences and were aore willin'g to expi^ciaent \with new 
patterns' at, the end of the projects An eiiaaination of writing saaples 
of the students JEurther indicated growth at all three levels with the 
fflost draaatic growth occurring at grade four* It was recoaaended that 
a longitudinal study be undertaken to deteraine if the iiipro^^eaent of 
_the students was directly ^a result of the "sector analysis" \ 
materials* (KB) 
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This report details a projj^ct funded *by the Center for Ur\mh . . 
Education. The project was under the ^irectlon of Professor RoheH 
Allen, Teachers Colleges Doris Stotts and Edward M. Ouchi Associates;. 
Teachers College. ■ ' ^ ' . . 

■* » / . 

' ■ M 

Period of Project s \ 

School year I966-67. \. ^ 

a ^ 

Number and Location of Participating Schoo ls; ' 

Manhattan - 3 J Bronx - 2; Brooklyn h\ Queens - 2;- ^ . 

Ili^hmond - 1. ( *See Appendix A.) ^ 

* ■ /. 

Number and Grade Levels o f Participating Teachers ; * . 
, • Grade h -' 7; Gt^ade 7 -.7; Grade S - 7. (See 'Appendix B.) 

. v5 ■ - . ■ ' 

Materials Being Used ; 

' Discovery I (Grade 1*); E xploration I (Grades 7 and 9)* 

t^umber of. Observations by Project Directors ; 

90. (See Appendix C for sample^of the Classroom Observation Form.) 

/ ■ >•■' ■. 

Ifi-service Training Sessions ; 

- If • , ^ ■ ■ 

Elementary teachers - 30; secondary teachers - 30. 
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I. THE Pl/OHLEM 

One of the taodt lajportant foruiB of cctamunication in o\)r noderh 

world iB the kind of cowamnication that goes <^n betwe^ a writer jBin^ ^ , 

his readers, it is only through various systems of writter. -labguage ' 

^ ♦ ^ 

that>vriters <>f the. past continue to cotaminicc^te with uis today an<]^.we, 
through our ability to understand those systt^ms of written ,lanjuag;§^ 
with them. And, as Ralph B* Long says, 



Recorders jihd television notwlths,tan(Ung> it ssems safe to 
predict that in the foreseeable l^iture complex thou^hVwlll 
still br conanufiicated most satisfcfbtoril^yjiby the written- ' 
language.-^; ' • , ' * - 

For this reasbn the ability tb read and writv^ is the key to becoming 
a traV educated person, ^tind effective' inst:?uctiori in readiAg and 
writing is basic to a program of quality ediicettibn in our schools. 
Yet the number of reme^Iial re'^ding classes and the c pimp laints of col- 
leges £uid industry about the writing deficiencies of high school ^a<i-.. 
uates indicate that our schools are not doing a very^ satisfactory jol? 
of teaching these basic skills. 
' • Ih recent years linguis^c^ science has made significant advances 
in the ^tudy of the English language, and many linguists. have begur\ to 
address themselves* to. the problem of improving instruction in the basic 
language skills in our schools. One of the most promising develiijpments 
is a new graianar of English developed by Professor Robert L. Allen of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. He calls it '^sector analysis.^' 
Sector analysis, unlike otlicr linguistic granmars *hat focus on spoken 



English or on words or on complicated sequences of rules, is a grozomar 



Its Parts: A Grammar of 



^ Ralph B. Ixing, The Sentence and 

Contemporary English (Chicago: The lETv'ei'^ity of Chicago Press, 1961), 
p. 6» I • . 
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of .written English aiid enpHcitoize^^^^^ 'the 'Kord o'r^ler of written ^sentences ^ 
6^4 the^inds pf con8tfuct^|^n&, (not individual Words) that may ocaupy' the 
• different poi^itiona i . called "sectors/? in a sentence < 

' ^ There is evidfeiftce'-Wj^uggest' that^^ ability tp \dentify the sectorsV^ 
'M, a sentence will, more thaii ithything e^.s^, help, a 6hild to recognize the 

. structure of a sentence and thus to rfead tWe seAten'ce. itjtelii^ently^ There 
is also r,easori to /believe .tha^t stvidents can learn ^o write, and ^especially 
to edijt- their awn writing, more 'effectively when they are made' aware of the 



different Wivis of . constructions (of which there are only ten) and of the 
different sectors they may pccVipy, and when this'',Ju\owledge is ireinf creed by 
practice in makings up such construc£ions, in manipulating them, in shifting ^ 
them around* , * ' 

Reports from tq?ich'eri;5 using Sector analysis in. other parts of the caart- 
try> have clearly indicated that the essentials^ of this approach to sentence 
structure .can, be taxight in the elementary grades, where it.can pVovide stu- \ ^ . 
dents with a guide for the' extension off their own writing and with an 
instrument tWat^ they can use wher^,' in the upper grades, they examine good 
writing. / * ^ 

11. OBJECTIVES' ; . ' ^ . - . . 

lliis pilot projept was intended to achieve these 'ol:^^ctWes; 
1, To collect information that would be xiseful in evaluating 
the project materials and to investigate the feasibility of 

* \ \ -, i ~~ 

•designing a <^ntrolled experimental project to t6st the ef- 
fectiveness of these linguistically-oriented materials in ^ 
improving student writing. For exan?)le; ' 
a. How much preparation in linguistics and in the use of 



these materiais do teachers need in grades four, 

i '. ■ . . . 

X seven, wjd nine? 

' ■ • ' • ' ; 

b. How effective are the materials as as'seSsQd *by the 

subjective judgments of .the particlRating teachers 

and the project directors?, * . 

■ti, 'what revisions oij* adaptations of the materials, if 

any, kro heeded for effectiye use with disadvantaged" 

s^judents?'. // 
' ' ' ' ■ ' ' - \ * 

2. spe wh^Wr, gifter a year !s .v^ork with sector Wlyfiis, 

intermediate school student^ can use the 'tools provided by 

i this kind of analVsis to th§ir own reading and wt'iting and 

j.to the analysiO'Of the styles of different writers. 

III,, ^ 'DESIGN MD raOCEDURES ' ' . ^ * N 

The raatet^ials used in this pilot study wore baSed on Robert 
Allen's approach to Vhe te^iching of' gramar , knovm as sector analysis, 
'flre seventh- and ninth-grade materials (Explpratjon series) were written 
by "^i team or writers from Teachers Coll*ege, headed by Dr. Allen, as were 
the elementary materials ( Discovery series). ' 

In order to determine the effectiveness of these materials in 
classes with disadvantaged students as well as in classes with non- 
disadvantaged students^ this project included both kinds of classes on 
the three grade 'levels . .To .determine how much training the teachers in 
the larger experimental study would ne6d to use the materials most ef- 
fectivily, thr project included four groups of |teachers with eacli group 
representing a different level of training. The levels of training and 
procedures for training and supervision may be described as follows: 



■ . • . • ',- 

GROUP I J These tpachera had two semesters dr more of 
c preparation in se<itor analysis (but not neces- 
sarily including the actual teaching of sector 
analysis ito their students). Ther6 irere r«J 
training classes fo* this g^bup, but weekly con- 
ferences were held for consideration of problems 
, which occurred. with their uBe'Of'the materials 

and/or their metho<jhs of ptesentatlon. k 
^ • V 

GROUP .II: These teachera had a ohe-semester course in - 
sector analysis,. They received thirty (36) 
training and^consulteitlon sessions with Group 
III/-*- During this traini.ng peri^od, they used 
the materials with, their ^students- 

GROUP III: The6e teachers had no previous courses in sector 

^Arialysis; They were required to attend the thirty 
-in-service traihing^ sessions , during KhJLch tixfte * 
they also used the sector analysis matei^ials in, 
theii^ classroom/i. ^ * * 

GROUP IV: These ;teachers had no previous courses and did 
not attpnd the training classes. They did, how- 
/ever, meeti with a consultetnt once each.we^k during 
the Initial stages of the project to discuss p> ob- . 
lems which occurred in their use of the materials 
and/or their methods of pre^sentation. (Vfhenever 
possible, pairs of teachers were selected from * * 

. .'^ .-4 i schools in Vhich a principal or supervisor had , « 
already tJden trairved in sector analysis.) ' 

The in-service training classes for Grouj)s II and kit included instruction - 

■ » ' 

in sector analysis and in the use of the materials to be used th^ following * 
i^ek as well as discussion of prob].ems encountered by the teachers in the 
preceding week. The conferences with Groups I and IV dealt With the materi- 
als used the previous week, and with those to be used in the succeeding- weeks. 

Tlie teachers , in Groups 1 and XI weye selected from class lists of 
courses at Teachers College or institutes in which sector ^analysi^ hits been 
taught. Teachers in Gvoups III and IV were selected from teachers who evi- 
denced an inter es Win the%iaterials even though they had. never had actual 



^ The elementary and secondary teachers met in separate sessions 
because of* the varying degrees of complexity of the materials on the two 
grade levels. - ^ ' 



6. 



tralni^ in sector analysis. Wherever possible, these teachers were 
^elected frdm a list of recomendations subndttcd by principals and 
, supervisors vho^ had expressed an interest in this pilot projedt. 

The distribution of teachers and cJLasses arc summarized in Table I: 
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' • TABLE I 
DISTRIBUTION^OP' TEACHERS AND ClASSTiS BY TYPES. 



Teachers; 
Classes: 


Type 


FOURTH GRADE 


SEVENTH". GRADE 


NINTH GRADE ^ 






rOTALS 


TOTAIfi 


TOOAIB 




I 


II 


III 


IV 




I 


II 


HI 


IV 




I 


11 


III 


IV 






No. 


2 


1 


2 


2 




r 


2 


2 


2 


7 


^, 


1 


2 


2 




22 


Disadv. 


1 


1 


1 


2 








.1 


2 




L 


1 






2 


10 


Ko?i-disadv». 


1 




1 










1 




2 












I* ' 


Mixed ^ 


— t- 










L 


1 








2 




2 


2 


5 - 


■8 



IV. • .DESCRIPTION OF THE PROJlSoT 



fhe Linguistics ft^oject began, with a general ^meeting of all participate 

ing teacl\ers at Teachers Coljilege, Columbia University, on Septerabdr 21, 1966, 

1 ' . ' ■ I 

The group was addressed by Professor ^^obert L. Allen, project director , who 
gave the background of linguistics in general as well as a specific oriehta- 
tion.to sector' analysis. 

J>uring the/^first three v/eeks in October, teachers received weekly con- 
sulfation or in-service training sessions with the assoclat^e directory prior 
to their using *the linguistic materials in their classrooms. Actual class- 
room use of the materials began the last weei: of October. Samples of stude^it 
witing were collected before initial presentation of the linguistic mat^^ialg. 

* Bag inning in November, the teachers ircro observed teaching the mate^iali 
in their classrooms on* a regularly scheduled 'basis. Their presentations were, ■ 
for tlie most part, consistent with the content and procedures outlined in the 



materials. Generally, the teachers were found to be both coop.erative and 

• ' ^ ' • ' ^ . '"^^ 

enthusiastic, ^ . * . ^ 

The teachers ret)orted, and'the directors observed, that tl.c degree 

of students '..enthusiasm toward the materials was extremely b^gh in almost 

.all classes, In many instances/ for example; the students requested afldi- 

tional granmar time. True insight as to tlje nature of language relation- 

ships was evidenb'ed in many of the classes observed at all three grade 

levels. 

At the end of the first semester, •a mid-year' evaluation questionnaire 
was distributed. to each participating tedcher* ,(See Appendix E for a sample 
questionnaire.) The' responses of the teachers arc summarized in Table. on^ . 
page 10, . 

During the second semester, m(>st of the teachers began to work more 

freely with the materials. Several teachers were observed teaching lessons 

v/hich were creative and extremely stimulating. The responses of the students 

in these '.classes, both elementary and secondary, indicated, an increasing 

command of the grammar as .well as a willingness to utilize their nevly- 

learned concepts in oral and written 'communication, 

At the end of the project, eacTi participating teacher completed an 
; * . / ■ " \ ^ i 

evaluation questionnaire^, (See\ Appendix F for saniple,) The responses of 

the teachers are sumraari^.ed in Table III on pages 11 and • 

Student wdrk-text& were •collected in June even though Some classes 

had not completed their books. Pages were 'selected for examination in 

order to determine how successful students were in completing exercises ' ^ 

at different stages in the project. * . • 

Samples, of student v/riting were also collected at that^?time for 



comparison with. the saidplos vhlch had been. c^^llected the beginninR of 

. * ' ' . ^ . , ^ ,^ ♦ / ^ 

the project i ; ; ' • 



V* .EVALUATION . * ^ , • . ^ ' 

The following: eyal^uative procedures were used 5 ' , > . " • - 

« 1 < • 

♦ J • • . 

!♦ A suitable form to collect pertinent biographical and 

professional data on the participating teachers. (See 
Appendix *D,) ' . ^ 

^ '>. A mi<l-year evaluative ,questionnaire'' for teacjiers* (Siee 

* Appendix E. )^ , . . / *, ^ 

3. A yea'^-ehcl ovalUatioiji of the project by each participating 

teacher. (See Appericlix F.) 
^. Analysis of scleoted| c<"mpleted parses from the work-texts^ ^ 
»used in the project. ' > 

> 

' 5. The collection of ni^e- and post-project sampl^ of 

student witinn for comparative purposos/ . ' 

An examination of the. information gleaned from the •biographical ' * 
profess iortal data form, in the light of the performance of teachers ' 
as observed by the directors and of subseouent student success in the * 

, * s i - 

wcr>v-tpxts, indicated that age and years, of experience seemed to be less 
.relevant t<^ the suc\\e.ss of any particular teacher than that, teacher's t • 
coimitment to the c^Q-Xs of the project -and to. toachinp, in (general. Sven 
tcichers with little pr'eviotis experience in' the classroom and no previou's 
trailing in linguistics were able to produce exceptionally fine results 
through imaginative -teachinp and extra effort/ Students whose teaoh^-rs \^ 
explicitly (rather than impliclfLy) directed application of skills acquired 
through use of the materials to the students* o;m writing seemed considerably 



more capable of utilizing that knowledge in their witing—.and apeciflcally 
in editing their own work, ^ ^ « 

Table II, ioi\ polge 10, svomarjlzfis the responses of the participating 

♦ ■ 

teachers to the wid-year evaluation questionnaire; Table III, on pages IL 
and 1?, sumnarizes the responses to £he year-end questionnaire. The general 
'Intent of both questionnaires was to obtain/ the teachers* subjective evalua- 
tion, of the materieds and of their students' response to them, Thp Md- 
year questionnaire was,- of jjourse, oriented' ino?*e towards identifying any 
points of difficulty in the materials and the types of te'^tching problems 

t ^ ^ * \ .V . N - — ^ 

encountered by the teachbrs. Actually, ?some of this information was already 

Known to the associate diy octo^s, who had maintained continuous contact with 

' ' * ' , / ^ ' ' 

the teachers and their students thrdugh regular classroom observations. The 

year-end buestionnalre, on the other hand, concentrated on obtaining the ^ 

.teachers' evaluAtion of their year's expex^aence with the materials in these ^ 

general areas: the appropriateness of the materials for their type of clasa, 

' " > ^ ■ ' '^ ' " • * 

the response of the students to the materials, and the effects, if any, on 

\ ' ' ' ■ i ■ 

v.. " • ■ 
their students' oth6r language arts skills. 

\ 



. TABLE li . 

luhWARY^bF TEACHER RESPOMdES TO MH^YEAR QUESTIONNAIRES 
(See Appendix E for the Questionnaire itseir) 



Item ' V Response ' ' ' . , grade 4 Grades^? & 9 Total 





yes ' 


•5 ' 




'""13' 


1 


no • * V 1 


6 . 


- 6 ■ ' 


..... 


i 


ftualified y«8 


h 


2 - 


F 




4tiallfied no 


■ .6 


2. ♦ 






no problems . ^ 


, . 2. • 






>* 


lessons take too many class periods 


■ 0' 


-TP 




format unsuitable for slow students 




h : 






hetero^neous classes * 


• 3 


. • 2 . . 


»T 




exerqflses boring 


P ^ 


• 2 • 


2 




noi enough drill 


»1 


0 


1 


3 


yes (some carry-over) 


7 




■■■"16 




no |too early to tell) 


0 


— —T-, ■ 






yeis {some difficulty in 'teaching) 


'3 




7 




no ((no difficulty in teaching) . 


2. 


10 n 


12 




qualified yel5 , 


2 


—5 ^ 




5 


Ve? (sufficient he^p received) 


7 


13 






:no / t . 


0 


1. 


■ 1' 




nohe (no unmet needs) . 





• III 


21 




1-2 periods a vieek 





- 7 






2-3 (Grade «i period « 30 minutes) 


0 


6 ■ ■ 








5 • 


1 


6 




TTT " ' ' " ' ' 


2 


6. 




8 


more (than i)reviously) ^ ^ 


.. 5 


9 - 




les^ . * 


6 


■ ■ 0 ■ ".' ' 


0 




same 


2 


5 


~T 




1 houi^ or less (preparation timefV 


h ■ 


7 


li 




2 hpurs lesQ , 




. T ■ , 


■ 10 


9+ 


more (than previously) . ^ 


5 


6 


11 




less 


0. 


2 






sarie 


2 


. U 


6 




students^ are leai'ning 


3 


' 6 - 


9 




appealitig approach (to students) 


5 


7 , 


' l2 


10* 


students motivated by success 


0 


... j^, 


" T 




some ''c" exercises (Exploration) 


0 




1 




^teapher self-iJi^)rovement 


3\ 








none (no^J^ast satisf^actory aspects) 


• 3 








difficulty or some lessons 


5' •'" 


"7 5— — 






not enough drill 


1 


0 


1 




lack of^ creative writing exercises 


0 


1 


1 




difficulty pf reconciling Old^and new 
approaches 


0 /' 




- 2' 



* Tlie items marked with an asterisk are those/ with variable responses; that 
is, the grade U responses will not total 7> and the responses for grades 7 
and 9 will not total Ik, , . 



+ Two grade 9 teachers are beginni'ng teachers; they could not, compare their 
preparation time fpr these m^erials with previous years ♦ The total- responses 
*for grades 7 a^d 9> therefore, total only 12 v . f 



1 vJ ' , . • , miU 111 

* **^> ■ SU>W^RY, OF TEACHER kESPONSfiS TO YEAR-^^ID <iUESTl6NNAIRES 
Vs.- . (See Appendix F for the Questionnaire itself) 





Response Grade U 


Grade 7 


Grade 9 


Itotal 




Reading level j 

Above fjrade . t 




1 

1 








. drade level 






1 


1 




Below grade 


2 




2 


""'6 




" Mixed j -"^ 


1 ^ 






5- 


k 


V. . V 

Scholastic ability: ^ 
.Very good ' ' \: 


1 * 


A 


i * ■ 


*2 




' iy Average 


1 


1 


1 


X 




Llxaited . - . ^ ■ 






1 


6 




Mixed 




1 




5 




Ethnic co;tipo8ition: 
vminly white • 




1 




7' 




Mainly non-white 


3 


2 


2 * 


7 




Mixed , 




2 




2 




Appropriate . 




1 


2 


0 




Qualified appropriate 








10 




1 Inappropriate 


6 


0 


6 


' 0 




Work- text fortn&t ^ 


? 


1 


2 


6 


- 


SubJect-predicat^'Tivarkin^ system 


3 






. 3 




Word^ games • 


3 






,? 




Ifectn'ingful terminology & concepts 


2 


1 


2 


5 




X words . ^ ^ ^ 




— ..^ — ^ — — 


2 






Mult ir level analysis 




o 


— - * -~-~7^ 


2 




Sec^ueriti^l approach 






H 


— — 




Oivo^' students feeing of 
achievement' 




•L 


X 


<^ 


J Different kinds of English 




1 
X 


1 
X 


r: 




Difficult vocabulary and 
directions. 






J, 






Difficult refinements 


1 • 






1 




More exercises needed 


I 






^ 1 




Boinguage patterns 




L 




1 




Uninteresting sentences 






o 

c. 






Exercise C 


♦ . 




o 


o 




Difficulty V7ith- advanced conceipts ; 






T 

X ^ 


X 




None V 


P. \- 


o 


X ^ 




3 


Work too difficult 


1 , 




> 


o 




Need for readine^^s preparation 


1 




1 
X 




Need for lesson plans 




1 ' 




X 




Lessons re<^uired too much time 




2 


2 






LOSS of interest'- ' / 






2 


2 




None 


3 


— -^"x — ~ 




ll 




Yes - ^ . ^ . 




3 


2 


9 




Qualified yes 




1 


2 


, 3 




No . > ' 


1 V 


0 


1 


2 




Qualified no * ' 






1 


1 


1 


Don*t l<Jiov . . 




1 




1 



TABLE III 





13 y\ M v% M >v 


Grade k 


Grade 7 


Grade 9 


Total 


pa 




** 




4 


12 




X'ffW OA ' 




1 


1 


2 




O A VM ■ 

ocuuG 


1 




1 


2 




DvvvOr 






6 


15 






^ 


0 


0 


0 






0 


0 


0 


0 








— ^ — 


h * 


11 




vyorse 


0 


0 


0 


0 






' " " I*-- 1^ 

I\ 


2 


2 








I 


2 


3 








0 


0 




0 




ocuue 


2 


3 


3 


* o 


PC 




2 




1 


3 




. xnoiviciuAi tr&mxnjj 


1 






1 






1 






1 




wro oral participdrtloti ^ 




1 




1 








1 




1 




wroto iQore ittvetginat/ivcxy 




1 




I 


7 
f 


ICS / ^ 




5 


" '" ' ' " 

0 


lo 




No \^ ' ■ . ' 




0 


0 


0 


B 


Prior acquaintance of materials 


1 






1 




Ctte semester 


2 


3 


1 


- 'V 




Consultation services 






1 


X 




Yes 


' 5 




I* 


12 




Qualified yes 




• 1 


2 


3 




No 


0 


1 


0 


1 



At the mid^yeari point in the project the teachers who reported difflcflllty 

in using the linguistic materials ^verc most oftpn teaching in disadvantaged 

^ . ■ , J ■ — 
areas of the^city or in heterogeneous ly grouped classes in Which the differences 

in students ^^bilities posed problems. Many of the difficulties encountered « 

.jfere in those items that relied heavily on a native speaker's feeling for the 

Sngiish langur^e--which many language-disadvantaged children lack. This dif- 

ficulty may be overcome by revising the materials to^take into account the 

differences in the linguistic bacl^.ounds of such students. 

The reports of carry-over to other lanf^uage activities ranged from evidence 

of^'kciener avraroness of the Sti^ucture of English to claims of actual improvement 

jln Vfriting and reading skills. Some teachers reported more consistent use, of 

complete stemdard Sngli^h sentences in classes in v^hich fragmentary sentences ^ 



had previously been the usual sentence type found orally and on papers. 
Since direct carry-over was not anticipated before the cdmpletion of at 
least the first bqbk in each series, these reports were somewhat surprising. 

The most satisfactory element in tlie project at mid-year seemed to be 
the enthusiastic response of the students to the materials aq well as the 
very real learning evidenced both by students and teachers. The Exchange 
or experiences in the in-service sessions proved to' be very stimulating to 
many of the project teachers. The least satisfactory part of the project 
sfeemed to lie in the frustrationc of teachers of thesis advantaged students. 
Disadvantaged students tend to find most langmge activities difficult. . 
Certain revisions in the ^format and presentation of the materials may be 
able to counter some 6f these problems, 

ITie responses on the year-end questionnaire repeated, for the most 
part, both the favorable and unfavorable comments made on the rtid-year 
evaluations. Teachers of disadvantaged classes reported that the major 
difficulties encountered by their students were in connection with lessons 
dealing with concepts which seemed to require a native speaker's feeling for 
the language: e/jg., filling out elliptical sentences, understanding and re- 
producing embedded constructions. Some of these teachers stated, however, 
that if they had had more time to spend on teaching these concepts, instead 
.of the other areas of the total curricxHum required by their courses of 
study, their students would have achieved as much as the other students. 
Even the teachers of the most noticeably language-disadvantaged classes 
reported progress in all language-arts areas (item 5 on the year-end 
questionnaire). / 

The following represent the range of comments made in response to 



item 10: 

I think that the project needed more time. In the high ' 
school ve were hampered by required reading, mid-termsj ^tc,. 
Perhaps if the project lasted for two yeari? X could havfc seen 
more progress. 

The material is excellent for brightv children vho welcome 
an intollactMal challcrige. It Is often ttio abstract for slow 
children. 

1^ students became excited about language. They be^an to 
consider the many ways they used and misused vords. They be-. 
Gan to develop ways to sharpen their speech, to listen tirtore 
critically^ to edit their vri ting* ^ They began, finally, to 
learn the distinction between spoken and^vrritten Eftgllsh, be- 
twcen formal and ^.nformal language, betvrcen standard English and 
the many dialects spoken in America. They becan, in short, to 
develop a healthy curiosity abdut their own language. 

In t^ibulating the ansv/er;^. of students on selected exercises in the 

woric-tcuts, the classes wore coded in terms of grade level, the prior 

linguistic training of the teacher, the lanfiua^jc competence of the class 

in lienor al, and the ranpe of ability in the class. Table IV'* explains 

the coded designations for each class in the project*. 



' ' ' • ■ . 

, TABLE rv . " ■ 

CL\SBlPICATiON OF CLASSES BY GRADES^ 



jradc 

Jode 


Teacher 
Code 


Class 
Code 


Class 

Type 


General 
Ability 


1 

k 


I 


1 


mixed 


average to bright 


1 

h 

• 


I 


2 


disadvantfege'd 


slow to average' ^ 


k 


II ■ 


1 


aisaavanT/agea 


• 

slov; to average 


h 


III 


1 


non- d i a advantaged 


extremely* Wight 


h 


III 


2 


disadvantaged 


slow 


h . 


IV 


■ 1 


disadvantaged 


slow - 




IV 


2 


di sad V6int aged 


slow to average 










I 


1 


mixed 


slow to above average . 


7 


II 


h 


non* CI 1 5 oAi V a uTi a f^c a 


Drlgnb 


7 


II 


2 


mixed J 


slow to above average 


7 


III 


1 


nori- d i s advantaged 


bright 


7 


IV 


■ vl 

> 


disa.^v€tntaged 


slow 




IV 




ft - ... ^ . 
disadvantaged \ 


slow 


\ 


\ 




9 




1 


disadvantaged 


average 


9 


I 


'2 


mixed 


slow to average 


9 


• I 


3 


mixed 


slow to averaf'ie 


9 


II 


X 


disadvantaged 


slow to average 


9 


' III 


1 


mixed 


average 


9 


III 


ci 


mixed 


average i ^ 


9 ■ 


' ■ ■■ IV 


1 


mixed 


slow to bright 


9 


IV 




mixed ; 


slow to bright 



T^e Roman numeral designation assigned to each class corresponds 
to the classification by teacher types in Table I, 



Tables V, VI, and VII, below, sumnarize the results of checking 
each participating student's work- text* (Seo Appendices G and H for 
samples of ^he check lis^s used.) The purpose of the exan^ination of , 
*these texts was to ascertain for each individual, and then for^ each class, 
the hummer of correct responses for each sclecteti^ exercise in relation tOf 
the number of items tried in that exercise. ^ Because the work-text was 
carefully structured to progress from fairly easy exercises to inore compli- 
cated ones, exercTses were chos'en,by the evalyators which seemed to best 
reg^ect the progress which students were making at various significant 
stages of this sequential presentation. Alico&ti ev^ry exercise exan|ined 
wa^ one in which the student was asked to write sentences or coi\structi:orts 
accdxding to the instruction which he had previously received. Some of 
these writing assignments were closely structured, while others allowed for 
free viriting on the part of the students. A student who, for one reason or 
another, did not -complete more , than half of his work-te)it was oliminatM 
from the sample. This procedure was necessary due to the fact that it was 
not possible to determine whether hi^ failure to complete the t/xt was due 
to absence, withdrawal from school, or inability to do the work. In some 
instances, the whole class failed to complete the text. In these cases,- 
the items are reported as Q in the tables. 



TABLE V 17. 
SUNDRY OP GRADE l*. RESULTS FOR DISCOVERS l' 



Page 






:3 1 


III 


11T1 


0.1X2 


TV. 


TV- 




No. Rifjht 
No, Tried 

■ ■ i- 


339 
360 


227 
260 


231* 
256 






2'^3 . 


L57 




No. Rlgijt 
No. Tried 

' \ ) 


118 


63 
76 


79 
81 


' 'i ■ ' 
127' 


82 


78 

OP 

r 


76 


3'9-Uo 


• 1^0. Right \ 
No, Tried V 

^-^ 


139 
zko 


86 

111* ■ 


73 
90 

♦ y^ 




, 0 
0 

V 


HP. 

•LJX 


X59 


tio • 


No, Right ^ 
Ho, Tried * 


16$-^ 
199 


71 

85 


96 


205 
216 . 


0 


\ * 

^0 






Ho. ftlght ^ 
No. Tried * 


Ike 

^37 


Ik? ' 

157 


173 


270 ; 


192. 


167 

196 




70 


No. Right ^(a)v 

Wo. Tried 

No. Right (b) 

No. Ti'ied 

No* Right (c) 

No. Tried 


k2 
96 


1+3 
5^ 

y ' 


38 


■6U - 
103 


ii6 
77 


28 

38 ' 


58 
68 


96 


39 . 
51 


k2 


-61' 
108 


37 
71 


37 - 


56 
67 


1 , 
16 


ii ■ ' 

12 


6 
0 


' 13 


1 
5 


■ ? 
6 


5 

y 

8 


73-7!+ 


No, Right (a) 
No. Tried 
,No. Right (b)^ 
No. Tried . 


59 
65 


31 
100 


55 • 


189 

223 


9^ 

160 ■ 


32 ■ 
17^* . 


0 
0 


17 

65 


12 
100 




11 


■ 6 
160 


■^5 
I7I* 


0 
0 


93 


No. Right (a) 
No. Tried 
No. Right (b) ' 
No. Tried 


63 

120 


9 
111 


0 
0' 


33' 

1.35 


0 

0 


. 6 
31 


0 
0 


55 
120 


5 

ih 


0 

\r 


97 

y f 

135 


0 

. 0 


9 

y 

31 


0 
0 


5^ 


Ho. Right (a)2 
No. Tried 
No. Right (b)^ 
No. Tried- 
No. Right (c)2 
No. "Tried 


85 / 
110 ' 


6 • 
6 


r 


139, 


0 
0 


103 
120 


0 
. 0 


50 
110 


1| ■ 

.6 


0 


118 

1^46 


0 
0 


69 

120 


0- 

0 


{5i 

110 


7 
6 


0 
0 


192 
ll+6 


0 
0 


127 
120 


0 
0 



^ A small nimber is preferred in 'this item# , ^ 
Number correct mhy . be larger than number tried. 



TABLE VI . » 18. 
SUhtoY" OF GRADE ,7 RESULTS FOR EXPLORATION I 



I 





l" 




III 


.II2 


nil 
/ 




IV2 


7 


N6 . Right , 
No. Tried 


XXc; 

115 


155 


♦ 

120 


1 Irk 
130 

130 


65 

65 


124 
125 • 




No. Rlbht (a)' 

No. Rlgh^ (b) 
NOt Tried 
No. Right (c) 


61 


66 ' 


9 

22q 


70 
2o0 


33 
10^ 


33 
250 


62 
209 


300 


-"■■r" 

228 


' 4 
260 


105 


6 
250 


5 


0 
300 


1 

22o 


260 


6 

105 . 


0 

250 


15 


^ 

No. Right 
wc^» iTieci . 


3^2 


HH9 


■ 315 
345 


389 ^ 
390 


185 
195 


380 


2? ■ 


No. Right 
No.xTried - 




296 


132 
212 


212 
288 


120 
130 


120 
202 


28 


No. Right (a) 
No. Tried 
No. Right (b) . 
NOf It led 


79 


169 

-172 


86 
117 


135 
llt6 


78 


82 
88 


7I* 

■ .1, ■ . , 


1^7 


117 


1^2' ■ 


66 
78 


32 
88 




.No. Right 
N0»* Tried 




95 
95 


Pi 

DO 


87 

00 

. 00 


32 
34 . 


1 

0 

0. 


37 


No. Right 
ViO . iTieci 


132 


185 
lop 


116 


155 


0 
0 


0 

0 • 




No. Right 
NO* Tried 


L76 




197 


232 


0 
0 


0 

0 


52 


NO.. Right 
NO. Tried 


72 

70 


195 

195 


85 

120 


172 

174 


0 

t 0 


0; 
0 


^,5 


•No. Right 


0 


189 

Aye: 


75 


182 


0 \ 

J 

/ ^ 


0 

rj 
\J 


59' 


No. Right 
No ./Tried 


0 
0 


103 
109 


25 
- Ii3 


56 
57 


0 

■ 0 


0 
0 



TABLE VII ' ' 19; 

SLMIARY OF GRADE 9 RBSaLTS. FOR EXPLORATION I 



Pace 






I2 


1 


Ilj. 


■ nil 






IV. 


7 


No* Right 
No, ^ Tried 


90 
90 


150 
150 


129 

129 


80 

88 


78 
78 


88 


.119 ' 


95 


13 


1^0 # Riftht 

No. Tried 

No. Rieht ,(b) 

No. Tried 

No» RiKKt fc) 

Ko» Tried 


i8o ' 


111 

310 ' 


SI 

ip6 


193 


166 


171+ 


238 


if 
182 


2 

180 


310 


126 


3 • 

193 


166 


17*+ 


_S38 


-IS 
182 


1, 

180 


310 


126 


7 

193 


0 

166 


3 ' 

ilk 


238 


182 


•5 


Ho. Rip^ht 
Ho. Tried 


267 

283 


U70 

U80 


381 


266 • 


255 


* 

263 


356 


285 




No; Right 
No 4 Tried 


WW 
156" 


161+ 

2»+8 . 


70 
V 99 


97 

152 • 


60 

9!, 


162 
189 


150 " 
183 

f 


133 
158 


26 ■ 


No, Rinht (a) 
No, Tried 
No, Ri/^t fb) 
No. Tried 


85 . 
• 86 


ho 
ho 


■ ■ ' r 

■ 23 
; 26 




1 

73 

95 


97 
103 


96 
10I+ 


71 

.76 


"^1 ■ 
86 


Uo 


?.6 . 


( y 

102 


71 

f X 

95 


6? ' 
103 


IOI+ 


76 


3^ 


No. RiKht 
No* Tried' 


8 

10 . 


78 
85 


9k 
103 


15 

28 


48 ' 
. 58 


96, 


87 

93 . 




J \ 


No, Rlrht 
No* Tried 


71 

71 


167 
168 


IP 9 
131 


85 
98 


95' 


106 

X V \-f 
109 


.135 


101 

106 




No. Ki^ht 
No, Tried 


93 
125 « 

y > 




ikS 

192 


106 
159 


100 
130 


1^7 

X J f 

169 


186 
XvW 

215- 


ikk 

175 




No, Tried 


70 


5U 


6it 
66 


ii7 


56 

y^ 

56 


109 


1P7 

130 ; 


X L<\ 

112 




No, Right 
No. Tried 


70 
70 


0 
0 


0 
0 


77 
110 




61 
67 


105 
llU 


91 

98 


59 


No. Right 
No 4 Tried* 


8 


0 


0 

0' 


57 • 
69. 


0 

8 


17 

23 


59 

61 . 


33 
3^^ 



" The results for OHdo k show that two classes, li and IIIx, did 
noticeably better than all the others. While one of the two teachers 
had prior linguistic training, the other had in-service training concur- 
rent with the project* Both of these teachers had classes with superior 
children. Unfortunately, the project did not include a tec^cher without ^ 
pripr linguistic training who had a superior clAss, For this reason, it 
is- not possible to state definitely whether it was the training of the two 
teachers or the ability ojf their children which was the controlling factor 
in their superior performance, Both teachers were also strongly committed 
to the goals of the project and were considered excellent teacher^ by the ♦ 
investigators. Without a controlled study, however, it is not possible to 

^ . . . ' . . > ' , ' , ; 

. determine just how relevant these factors of coinmi^ment, teaching ability, 
and student ability are since some, but not all, disadvantaged classes also 
performed Well. < 

The results for Grade 7 show that the two bright classes, II and 
performed appreciably better than the others. One of the two teachdrs 
had had some prior linguistic training, but not a course in sector analysis, 
and both received in-service training concurr<^nt with the project. Again, 
the controlling factor seemed to be the ability of the students, but this 
inference is open to question due to the fact that the students in Ij^, a 
group of slow to above average students, alsp performed very well on the part 
they completed. It Is worth noting that the scores for. Lesson U, Exercise B 
(paqe 13 on Table Vl), show that class I]l better than either of the two 
bright classes > III and IIIj^. The better performance of li is directly at- 
tributable -to the teacher's efforts. This exercise asks the student to write 
his, bvm subject nomlnals for the predicates given in the exercise. He ii^ ^re 
to use single words or constr\ictions,but the teacher of class I^ urged her 



students )bo vrrite sub.lcct nomlnaU of more than three vrords. The score 
^ °" shovs that this en9our't<2eraent resulted In her ilass u3ing 
moYo post-nuclear adjectival phrases ^^han all the other seventh-grade 

classes put together. • ^ 

•» » . . ■ 

The two classes that did not perform as well as thc'otli^rs were 
IVi and- IVg. Jt should be noted that these tvro cJLasses were composed of 
students with severe lanRuagc handicaps. In both Classes the students 
came from homes in which '^standard" English was not spoken, and in the ' ^ 
case of IV^, manj^ came from non-English speaking homes/. 

- The results for Grade 9 are even more difficult to evaluate inasmuc|i 

ks all the classes were heterogeneously groupe^d/ The tv;o classes that per- 

. ' • * '% 

formed vejry well,' Ts/-^ and IV/>, were taught by the same creative teacher ♦ 
It should also be noted that his students ranged in ability from slow to ' 

bright, whereas those in the other classes ranged fi^om slow to average, ^ 

^ ■ 1 ■ ■ 

Onpo again, the ability of the students seemed to be the controlling factor, > 

but further evidence of a statist'ical natuure ^A>uld' be needed to substantiate 

this conclusion, since some of -the scores for the other clas:?bs are comparable 

to, or better than, those of IVp. Classes and 1-^, for exajnple, performed 

/ _\ " * - 

appreciably bettor Ofi item 13 (a) than either IV^ or rv^. Asf with.th^ seventh- 

{^,rade results, however, this superior performance^ by a group with less ability' 

is attributable to the" direct enco^agomoht given by the teacher on this . 

exorcise. It appears, therefore, that the teacher plays a vital Vole in * 

the transfer stage of instruction. Another teacher, for instance, reported ^ 

■ > * 

tllat on 'One occasion vrheri she had received a scjt of ' compositions 'full of 

■ I* 

fragments gaid run*-on sentences, she returned the papers to the students with 
the explicit directions to edit them by applying the concepts of full sen- 
tences, X words, and sentence signals, Vlhen she collected the papers again, 



to ^or surprise and pleasure nearly all the f racjmcnts and run-ons had 
been cprrected. ^ 

In general, then, the results for all t>iree grades do not clearly 
isolate iny one sinp^le faptor as crucial in determining the appropriateness 
of the testec^ materials inasiJiuch as all classes wore able to perform v;ell 
in terms^ of their abilities. ^ ' - ^ 

It was not possible to do any kind of .systematic objective evalua- 
tion of the pre- and post-project writing samples of the students duo to 
(1) the high rate of attritidn 'and ^absenteeism, particularly pn the^fourth- 
(prad^s level, and (2) the e::treme variations in numbers of lessons completed 
at all grade levels. Consequently, this section of the report can only give 
tcprescntativc samples of improved* wi^itins on all' three grade levels It 
seems worth repeating here that all biit four of th? project teachers felt 

t^a^ their students had improved their general writing ability (See item 

' ■ ■ * i • ■ ' ' 

in Table III.) The seventh- and nirith-CJ^ade teachers also comirvented 

frequently in conference periods that they wore finding fewer sentence ^ 

fracments and fewer run-on' sentences in the students • written assiRnnents^ 

The fourth-grade teachers reported considerably more sentences begy^n With 

capital letters and pvmctiuatcd properly* 

4 

ITiree kinds of writing samplea/were chosen from the fourth-grade ' 

/' * ■ 

population. The, first seunple shqws/the pre- and post- project composition 

of one student in a disadvantaged class. There was ^ time lapse of exactly 

^ eight months between compositions. 

■ / 



my Favartc TV Prgoram ^ October" 6, 19^ 



I v/atch telev^-sion on a carootn i super man i hree stoges 
supee rhierolik ' ^ 



Terrific is on l^nday Jun^ 6^196? 

N ♦ ' ^ 

^ . ^' I like Mr. Terrific because he Is a cood guyV He^fl^Jits 

. spies and ho takes his one 'pi^l and he is very. fuiW. He ' 
Fights bad c^ys. His friend is Stanley. * * 

, r \ ' . . . ' 

/ It is extremely difficult to account for the dramatic growth in the 

vomiting of this child ♦ Certainly, it wuld be itr^pol^ible to claim that 

ali 0^ his progres^s was the result 6^f having used the Discovery materials, 

V/hat con bb said is th?/c he did us^ the raateri^als, and he ^id^ grow. Further 

conclusions wduld' be speculative. . 

*>* Tlie other two samples fourth*prade writing consist of orte example 
c^l' a student *s ability to e^it her c^wn writing another cMplete post- 
project composition. (See Appendix I for replicas of thes^ compositions.) 
Both of these samples shovr the actual use of concepts taught in the Discovorty 
materials. Both the positions and the kinds of constructions studied in * 
Discovery - 1 are found in these twp samples. It^should also be noted^'^that^ 
students seem to \isc constructions that 8a*e not directly taught in the 
Discovery materials. This nay be attributable to a natural maturing of, the 
child, but it may also be due tb^the child's' increased awareness of. struc- 
tures possible in *his language, ks reported by some teachers on tl^ ques- 
tionnaires. Only controller! research' can delimit the exact reasons. 

The writing samples from tho secondary students did not show the kind 
of dramatic growth reflected in the fourth-crade sample above. They did, 
}io\;cver, indicate eroifthr in the use of more complek structures, including 
embedded constructions, ^Compare, for instance, these pre- and post-pro^ject 
compositions vnritten by a seventh-grade student in one of the disadvantaged 
classes expressing his reactions to two different abstract pictures: 



24. 



. ^ ; ^ November 2, 1966 

In th^^picturo it looks liko the .staiue of Liberty. . 
Another tliifig that it reriinds me of is like big ropks and 
the city in front of it. It looks like Its leaning on a . 
building and her head is leaning back and she^s holHlrfe 
up the torch' in the'sky. It looks like she's lighting up 
the whole city or if Ijhats the sun then inaybe its Just 
^lig{itlng the certain parts. And ahother thing I just ' . ^# 
^fpund out is that tt' looks like she's Invthe rocks or . . / ^ 
comciing out of the rocks.*. * , • ' 



V ^ • r June 30, 1967 

,The pictiire, that I^m looking at is similar to a* ' 
castle an^xhe man in the picture looks like, when he 
pushes the curtains he's going to probably bow Irf front 
/^ of a king, cause he took his hat off and that is done 
with kings. ^ 

Another thing it looks 'like Is an explorer coDtnlng 
from his voyage and telling his discoveries to the king as 
he goes past the curtain. And he also' looks like a spy 
trying to listen on to some inforhiation ' • 



' Super ficlj^ly, both compositions appear to bo quite simlaar. » Both,^ 
for instance, have subject clusters with^clauses as post- nuclear' adject ivals 
and both favor the *'looks liU'e^' patterns But a closer examination of the 
"looks like'* patterns reveals^ this striking difference between those in the 
pro-project compositions and those in the post-jprojcct ones. In the pro- 
project sample, like is followed cither by a cluster or by a ttjunk (i.e/^ 
a subject plus a predicate), which, when expanded, is done so by means of 
compounding. ' ' \. ' ^ 

In the post-project composition, . on the other hand,' there is greater ' 
variety euid complexity in the types of constructions used aftfer like ; the 
first like is follovrod, not by a simple tr\mk, but by a' sentence-unit (i.e*, 
a trunk tha^!^ l^as been expanded by adding front and end sentence adverbial^ 
to it); the second like is onbedded in t^he predicate of the post-nuclear 
adjectival clause which is, in turn, embec^ded in'the subject cluster so that . . 
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the like is fo^llowod not^'by a^^. construction that is divfjctly related to tj^e 
lil<o itself but by the predicate of the sentence;* the third like is followed 
by^a clausid (i.e., a clause vith.tho X word, or time-orientation, deleted), 

, which is a very eophiatrcate'd oonstruction* ^ 

Although clausids, as ^ construction- ty^e, are not'taugh£ in Exp lor a r 
tioft , I, X words, fron^' and end ,sy^f ters (i.e., sentence adverbJ^al8.),^d 
the concept of levels (i.e., of constructions "nested,'' or embeddfed^ in 
other constructton§) are not only= taught but also einphafi^ized. And since 
a clausld is formed by deleti^* the X word in 4t which carrjjjs^th^i time- \ 

^ oriontatioj) of th'^ whole clause, a necessary deletion be fore the resultant 

• clausid can be nested in a Iwger construction,- the concept of a claused ^ 

' '4 \ 

is Imollcit in some-of tho concepts taught in Mxplort^iion 1 . Oonsnguently > - 
although it cannot catogorically stated' .that these, concepts wore d1r<?ctlv ^ 
rf/s^on*sible for the differences in the stuof^nt^s handllnr^ of the ''looks like" 

• natterns In thc^ two compositions, it would -appear that the emphasis the o^- 
p^rimontaj. materials place on ^constructions and on constructions nest^M inside 

■■■■ / ' ' - - ■ ' : ^ ' ■ 

otnir constructions helps students to think jn terms of manipulating larf^cr 
syntactic units. As one ninth-grade teacher ^commentcd in a 'conference with 
an investigator, Lesson U, Exercise D (Item 13, Table VII), which a6ks th^» 
student to write original subject nmlnals for the .predicates given in the 
exercise, "gave my students a new freedom--* many of them had not realized 
that the subject />t a sentence could be made up bf many words. "^- 



by 



r 



J" 

^ The teacher who made tnls comment also pointed out that his students 
had had traditional gramonar training, which was borne out oy their subsequent 
objection to calling wo:rds like he, she, jjt, and they pro-nomlnals instead of 
pronotms, even though they recognized ^^he fact that all pronouns do not take 
the place of nouns, ^or this reason, it v/ould- seem tha^ the way traditional 
grammars regularly use^the label "subject'' to refer to the "simple subject" 
does encourage students ^to think in terms of words Instead of larger corf- . 
structlons. . * 



P.6. 



The post-project \jit^ of other students from a different dlass In 

the same school from^vhich the fcxamples above were taken also sho^Jed the 

use of longer and more complex constructions and sentences. For example, 

a student who apparently Is not a native- speaker of '^stajidard*' Rnclish used 

a sentence unit afjter like with a because of phrase as a sentence adverbial 

in ^ which an adjectival clause is embedded in the post-nuidlear position of , 

the cluster functioning as the object of the preposition^ ^'The 'people looKs 

like they, had to ho:|.d up traffic because of the. tree that Yell in the front 

Of the driveway,^'' (Sec Appendix J for more examples of the use of ^longer 

and more compleJ: constructions and sentences.) 

' Another kind of improvement shown in the post- project samples was- in 

tho kind of editing done by the students. In? the pre-project compositions, 

the kind of editinc done by studer4s:was, by and larr;e, limited to mechanical 

corrections such as spel}.inG and to choice of v/ords, These corrections still 

accounted for most of the editing on the post-projopt samples, but a number 

of samblos showed evidence of editinp; involving 'restructm^inr^ of sontonccs 

and constructions, Fo'r- example: * " 

(1) A^:thtmgh I Greatly enjoy all -the T.V. programs I watoh^^^ 

^ ' ^ my favorite one Us '^Occasional Uife/* ■ \ 

« 

{?.) The author gives you d ofinit ^ a question or a statement 
^Emd^you^S^^ the whole program before you 

know 'Vhats; vrhat''. , / 

(3) >ty favorite /f.V. program is "The Avcn^ers,"^ In this prograjn^ 
Dianna RiGgs and Patrick Ivfeckno'?. ai^e^e stars of thia- sho>i 



{k) l*ve knowcm hj^ ever since I was five years old and 
' wo stick together through thick and thin ^^yA^hen she 
first come to tny house, Jl can rember^^t^s if it 



vero yeslerdaj^'^^^^fiS^ 
-and^ p t v i th, ^ 



a small gi^l with^golden hair 



(5) Donna lives two blocks away from 



me, 



We do a^ 



lot / 



^ thinfKS together- 

'% ■ . ' 

(Appendix K shows a pr^- and a post-project composition and the kind of 

C'^iting that th;^ writer did on them-) 

S) Although the majority of the changes made in the edit:^ng of the post- 
pvojc?ot compositions wer<^ similar to those made in the pre-project samples > 
the examples above shov? that the students have made some progress. It 
should be stated hero that those teachers who made a conscious and continuous 
effort to get their students to edit their v.Titin^* achi^cved the best Vesults 
in this respect. The exeunplos above were taken from the classes of suc^ 
touchers. It would appear, therefore, that training in editing is a task 
that must rely on the teacher more than on printed instructions. 

' In general, then, the writing of the secondary students did show im- 
provement both in the complexity of sentences and constructions used and 
in tho^ kinds of chanpfes made An editing, A longitudinal study involving 
the use and completion of both Exploration 1 and 2 and the use of controlled 
>roups would be fieeded to determine the nature of the relationship between • 
th<^ materials used in- 'this study and the kinds of improvement shown in the 
students^ writing. 



VI. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

This pilot project sought to gather data in four areas relative to 
the linguistically-oriented materl^als used in this study.. The first area 
explored was that of the amount of preparation in linguistics teachers 
would need in order to use the materials most effectively. The conclusion 
is that teachers who have had some training, either concurrent with or prior 
to use of the materials, feel most i-^omfortable with the materials and tend, 
according to the investigators* observations, to lie more imaginative in 
their teaching of language. In instances in which this training is not pos« 
sible, it is deemed highly advisable fpr the teacher to^ receive consultation 
service or to have a resource person in his school. 

The second area investigated was the effectiveness of tihe materials 
as subjectively .evaluated by the ^participating teachers and the project 
directors. Exajnination of student work-texts showed that the content could 
be understood by , most classes . The greatest success, needless to say, was 
aohiovf>d by bright students with good teachers. Slow to average student's 
were> however, able to achieve well in relation to their abilitles--that 
is, they did not progress as far as the better students, but what they did, 
thoy did well. 

The third question explored was the appropriateness of the materials 
for disadvantaged as well as non- disadvantaged students. It is generally 
concluded that students with severe language problems will probably have 
difficulty with these materials, .particularly with Exploration \. Hov/ever, * 
in some slow classes, teachers used the methods and mtaterials from Discovery 
before introducing the Exploration lessons on 'the some topic. This procedur 
seerned to be quite effective. This would tend to indicate that ''the concepts 
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In sector analysis are not, in themselves, too difficult for mastery even 
by lanGuace-disacivantaced students. It seems to bo a matter of down-grading 
vocabulary and the use of simple illustrative Sentences and syii tactic pat- 
terns. In the case of the fourth-grade lan.^uane-disadvantoGed students, it 
s-^otTuS that specially desiGnod materials mir:ht bo .helpful, rf.g.jmore lanf*uano 
rojtiQC .and oven more simplified vocabulary, pjarticularty in the instructions • 
for the more^'dlfficult lessons. 

'ihe last question addressed itself to the problem of transfer of 
^ramriUitical knowledge to the students* ovm r^^adinf: and writinc. It shouj.d 
bo noised that transfer was not expected shrrt of the completion of both 
t^:.ts In each series* it is also held to be urAikolj^ that any real transfer 
r:an take place as a result of a single year's o;:pos\ire to a new t;rQjnmatiGal 
syctcn, i{ov/evor", in thf final subjective ovo.luJ>.tion of the partieipatinc 
lcN':».(^hors, all but foiu* teachers indicated vavyinr: decrees' of carry-over to 
other lancua^^e ai-ts v;orl;. The most froeuent comments made by the teachf^rs 
worr that their stur^.onts v?ero much more av/arr of structure composin(i their 
om\ sentences and that the stu<lents seemed trx)Vo willing to experiment with 
"ncn/ patt3rns. ' , * ' * 

An examination of the actual witing samples of the students indicated 
ihat there vas Growth at all tliree ^rade levels, but that .the mpst dramatic 
rrov.i^h occurred on the fom^th-Lrade level. 3ut without, a' longitudinal con- 
trolled study, it is not possible to state that this growth is a direct 
result of the use of these materials. It is recommended, therefore, that . 
such a itudy bo undertalccn. ^ " , ' 
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, - APPENDIX A 

NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS PARTICIPATINQ IN LINGUISTICS PROJECT, 



ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 



hfanhattan 

P.S. 9 
P. 3. 83 



Bronx 



P.S* ,105 



Marihattan 
J»H.S. kk 
Bron x 
None 



f-fajihatton 



None 



JUNIOR HIGH SCH0OI5 



SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 



Bron:c 



Grace Dodge Vocational H*S. 



5 Brooklyn 

< Rlchiaond 
P.S» 31 
Queens 
None ^ 



Brooklyn 

^Enrico Fermi J*'h*S. (lUK) 
Richmond 



None 



Queens 
J.H.S. 158 



Brooklyn 

Abraham Lincoln H»S. 
Ell V/hitney H.S. v 

Rlchaaond 

None 

S^ueens 

Newtown H*S. 



APPENDIX B 

TEACHERS* IN NEW YORK CITY SCH00I5 PARTICIPA^TINO IN LINGUISTICS PROJECT 



GRADE h 



Phyllis' l^'er 5 el P.S. 54 
Dorothy Dimbar P.S^ 105 
.Selma Grossman P.S* 9 
Ge^aldine Osti^ P.S, 31 

Ida Canales JHS lllK 
Victor Kagan JHS lllK 
Betsy Kaufman JHS kh 
Edith Novod 'jHS > 



GRADE 7 



Edward Blaine 
Thomas Dolan . 
Naomi Haxxsman** 
Leslie Kingo'H^ 



. GRADE 9 
Abraham Lincoln 
Eli Whitney . 
Abraham Lincoln 



Judy. Robinson P.S. 83 
Marcia Sagal P.S. 9 
Eileen Sijooh/P.^. 5^ 



Arlyne Samuels JKS 150 
Robert Thatcher JHS 
Herbert Wilcov^ . JHS Uh 



Herbert May Dodge Vocational 
Helen Morrissey Newtown 
Judith Schwartz Newtown 



Newtown 



1 Did not finish year because of maternity leave* 

2 Did not finish year because of school changer 

3 Dropped from project, • 



\ ■ ■ 

\ ^ Left after f^irst semester for maternity leave* Mr. Blaine 

'^■""^^ assumed her class.. 



5 Had 2 classes. 



APPENDIX C 
'CENTER FOR URBAN EDUCATION 
EDUCATIONAL PRACTICES DIVISION 



/ CLASSROOM OBSERVATION EVALUATION FORM" - LINGUISTICS 

Sohool_ ' • _ '_ ' Grade Date 

Name of Teacher . T opic 

f « 

— -~- . . M . K . .. . . ^ , . . ■ . 



To IJhat Extent ! 

1. Did tho losson follow the procedures suggested in 1-2 
the materials? (If the program m& modified, in any 
way, describe on back of this page). 

la, ,Did thQ modifications further the objectives of 1 2 

the lesson? 

2,. V/oro facts or explanations introduced consistent 1 2 

with the program? 

3. Was the vocabulary used by the teacher appropriate 1 2 
for this class? ' 

'\ 

Did an atmosphere of spontaneous participation and 1 2 
\ freo inquiry exist in the classroom? 

5i Did tho. teacher evidence enthusiasm in her presenta- 1 2 
tlon? ^ , 

6* ''Did tl)e teacher manifest acceptance of the program i 2 
as a whole? ^ 

. • ■ i '} 

?• VIere the blackboard and other AV materials used? \ g 

(Note nature of those materials and their quality 
on back of this page.) 

8, l/ere follow-up activities assigned or discussed? 1 2 

9- V/as the pace of the lesson appropriate for this ' V 2 

class? 

10. Vfas the content of the lesson appropriate fcir thia 1 2 
class? • 

-'^ ^, . , . ^ 

11. Did the students manifest mstery an^ application 1 2 
of concepts from previous lessonft? / 

Poor 

Overall Evaluation of Lesson i 2 



Observer 



33. 



APPENDIX D 
tffiW VORK CfiNl-ER FOR URBAN EDUCATION 
, " LINGUISTICS PROJECT 1966-6? 



name: 



AGE 



HOME' ADDRESS 



HOMETELEPfiONS 



SCJIOOL. 



GRADE TAUGHT 



YEARS OF TEACHING EXPERIET^CE 



4'. 



ERJC 



3^. 



mD-YEAR EJVALUATION OF LINGUISTICS PROJECT 



Najne of Teacher^^ ^ 

3 c ho o l^^ ^ _^ J '. . .. ^ 

Grade taught io project - . 

Titlo of text used ^ 



Last lesson completed ^ . . . ■ . 

Are you In one of the in-«eryice training clasaea? Yes- No ^ 
I. Ts the material provided for the project suitable for your cla«s? 

■8 

Yes No Qualified * ^ 

' . yea or no ' • 

^. What general probleasj i f any have : you encountered? /, , _ 



Ifl trtere any evidence of carry-over to the students othfr languftge arts 

vorH? yes No Ebcplain \ ' 1 

h. Have you encountered aiiy difficulty in teaching the material? Y^a» No 

5. Has the help (in courses or , consultation) ^iven by the project director^) 
been sufficient? Yes No " / [ 

6. What needs have not been met, if any? , 



7, How much time each week do you spend usihg these materials in. class? 

1 ' ■■■■ ^ , ' ■ ^ 

8. How '^es^^his time coripare with^tlme spent bn.gramar in ether year*? 
More * Leas Sajne 

9/ How' much preparation time do you ^pend each i/e'ek yourself for teaching 
these materials? 'Is this more or less than spenl:^ in 



previous yeare?^ 



10. Which aspects of the program have been txtoii satisfactory^^ 



M — 



11 A Which aspebts have been least satisfactory?^^ 



12, What suggestiona do you have for bettering the project and/or the 
■ - mater I als i -^J'-'-'j'' / : ' - . : ' - ' ^ ^r-::::^ : ; . ' - 



APPt:NDlX P 



CIHT^^ FOR URBAN EDUCATION 
;i3 West 4? Street 
Ntw York, 10036 



FINAL KVALUATIOK' FOR* LINGUISTICS PROJECT 



Najnc of teacher 
* 

School 



Grade taught In project 



Title of text or texts used, 
U«t lesson completed 



1 



1. In general tertnSi describe the type of class with which you- used the llnguiatic 
materials (e.g. ; Veading level, ethnic composition, verbal, ability, general 
scholastic ability, etc.) 



2. Assess the appropriateness e^nd value of thii materials for the class described above 

o 

2a. Which features of the approach seemed most valuable for your class? 



J?b. Which were least effective? 




3# What problems, general and specific, have you encountered since the mid-year 
evaluation? . • 



k. Has* there been any evidence of carry-over to the students* other language arts 
activities? Yes No Explain 



•; ^ — ^ ^ ^ , ^ , . ^? 

5i How, would you coctparev the proje6t students' progress with students using Vradi- 
tlonal materialjs In regard to the following: 



!?a. 


attitude toward language study 


Better 


Worse 


Same - 


5b. 


awareness of structure 


Better 


Worse 


Same 


5c. 


geneal writing ability 


Fetter 


r Worse 


Same' 


5d. 


^reading compfehension 


Better 


' Wprse 


Same 


5e. 


other » 




s 





\ 
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6. What suggestions (3o 



you havcYor improving the materials for your type of class? 

• Y. 



r ■ ■ 

7. Was the heip given by the project directors sufficient to prepare you to use the 
materials? Yes No - j 



7a. ^If not, what needs^ vere not met? 



8. How much trailing in sector analysis dp you feel a teacher must' have in order to 
use the materials most effectively? ! , 



i I I 

9- If you Here allowed to select your own tosis for a, future time, would you elect 
to use these materialfa in your 'Classes ; Yesv No 



Please explain: 



10. Additional c6mments about materials, training, and project in general: 



) 



''':r^^^^r^ to attention of: Professor Robert Allen 
"^^y;:-^-^,/-:'''^ , Box 66^ Teachers College 

Colilmhia University ; 
New York^ New York '10027 



1 



' APPENDIX 0 

School & Bor, _J - * * Grade 

Tea^cher ^ Student 

CHECK LIST FOR DISCOVERY 1, 

Page 

20-21 Number of properly marked sentences 
22-23 Number of properly completed items 



39-**0 Nuinber of trunks brought down correctly {hwt not 
necessarily marked correctly on the T level) 



5b Number of blanks filled In as instructed 

■ 

57 , Number of well- formed clusters 

V 

70 (a) Number of well-formed clusters 

(b) Number of wcll-formej^ sentences 

(c) Number of well-forme^ sentences for item 5. 

I ' ' ' ■ , 

7'3-7'* Number of well-forii\ed sentences „ * 

(a) with proper sentence signals 

(b) without proper sentence signals 
93 (a) Number of well- formed sAtences 

(b) Number of well-formed sentences as instructed 
914 (a) Number of well-formed sentences 

:V (b) Number of phrases in items 1 and 2 * - 

r - ' _ . 

(c) NumVer of clusters, in items 1 and 2 



BEST COPY AVl^lLABLE • . 

* APPEMDK H 38. 

school «. tor. ^ , ,.1. ct^ ' ' 

„ „„ Student .' ^ 

CHECK tlST FOR EXPtOmiPH 1 ' 

Tried 

f, deofctno** Mpandtd to wolA«ft>ra»d full Mtttmots ( ) 

. ■ f 

»3 (•) Subj«cci with tvb or nort pm-nuolMr «Ntt(t«rs ( ) 

(b) $ubj«cta vlth p90C*nuol(Mr nodlfUr* - ^ • [ ■ 

(c) ftibjteti «tth bbth i»K«- pot!>.*nuolMr eodlflera ' 

t5 amttziMt mrfctd borx^ly ( ) 

25 Sh.\ft«r» of oiord than on« w>r«J ( ) 

28 <«) WiU-«o»i'o»d ••aUoces on tha U l«v»X ^ , ( ) 

- ..' ■ ♦ . ' • 

<6^ Trtmha bwyght dtniti oorwctiy (but not TOGO 
tMKlc«d oomttly on tht T Sev«l> 



3A «toli«£orB«d (MncaRctt 



0 



.1 

37 Woll-foi»»d ttaatoncoa cor»ctly coobi^^^ ^ ( ) 



Bt«nkfi f Iliad by conattuctiens (i*©. , not olneltt^trds) 
52 5»Bt«cec joined »lth^pproprSat« Joiiws-a 

59 ■ 9antip»c«8 onalyicd cott*^ ly ths ond T Itvol a ( ) 



y ■ 



U 

4JPPENDIX I 



SAMPLES OF FOURTH- 0RAD3 WRITINO 



* Tbe Chair 



May 25, 196? 



*>-feiOO>^ ^ o n a fe itt ft/^ there was a girl named hJary who lived on 

a farm with her father and raother. Mary had a rocking chair which was 



about a hundred ycar$ old^b eo ft w e ' >teyy^ o had At^when o h o w ao little an d, 

h ^ y mothor j^^itaost every ^jeneration in Mary^s family had it^^^ Even though 

it was so. old it l6ok^d new because it was painted very bricht red and had 

ifx pretty red pillow on it. 7 One ^ay.Mary went to her aunt and uncle's house. 

y ^ 

•s/ . r 

wanted to take the chair with her but her moth^i and father said no. 

vThat day l-fr* Big came to collect the junk. He said "Do you have any junk 

fot me tbday/' •'Vcs'/said Mary's, mother "Come ricM on the porch and take 

it all*'' Mai^y's mother didn't knov; that the rocker was in the pile^ ^d ohc cU^^-n^ 

6^4x^%-B^-V^^-^-^^:&i^^ VJhch Mary came home from her aunt 

and uncle's house she looked for the rocker 'but could not find it so she 

asked her mothers her mother ^ ou^ht f or a ^ vh i l o a nd said "Oh dear, when ^ 

Big came he must have took the chair," Mary was so sad she ram upstairs 



and* slammed the door^.v^he Was cryino for about five minutes when her mother 
came to her room and safd ''Lets go to fv[r» Bic's house and see if he still 
has the chair." they risked him and he^said no so they went home. This 
time Nfary didn't? cry she was unhappy for a few days because she still^loved 
the Qhair and then she forgot all* about it. 



APPEimK I - CONTE^UED ' ' 

May 25, 19^7 

Tho Haxmted Rockinf^ 
Chair . 

In the creepy house of tnystery down the road, peering through the . 
window I saw a long, dark, hall which led to an open, bare) voom. In 
the middle of this mysterious room there was one soAtcery "^ihing. This 
l;>i*ovm wooden object was a rocking chair. ' 

Vfalking about this room, I crept silently into the chair. But 
suddenly, breaking the peace, as I rocked in it, it squeeked and sq^ueeled. 
I, as my' ovm opinion, thought it must just be one of those old rocking 
chairs. 

I explored this house every day and after 1 explored I'd flop do^m 
into the rocking chair to rest. 

Now I (sopat^imes with my brother) had been doing #his for quite a 
whilo, and I aot tired of the squeek\ So I ran home and came baok with 
an oil can. 

I, all alone, started oiling in all the places I could find. But 
that smelly gooey oil was to much for the--why it*s a mousei 

A mouse had been getting many babies. And the cute little thing 
had built her home on a shelf of the chair! And she had sQueeked every 
time I rocked! 



APPENDIX J ' 
EXAMPLES OF LONGER AND MORE COMPLEX SENTENCES AND CONSTRUCTIONS 
INTHE SnJDKNTS' POST- PROJECT COMPOSITIONS 

Seventh Grade 

(1) His boss, President of Brahms Baby Food C9,, believes in "married 
executives''; and Peter cein't get a promotion without a marriage. , 

(2) That is what gave me the idea of him being a crook. It can also be 
that he is admitting the King and Queen eind maybe he is planning to 
poison them to finish his plans. 

(3) She is always arguing with her pother about wearing dresses at 
places but some how her mother keeps on wimiing. 

(U) I find that I enjoy the stories that are written as if the events 
that arc related were happening, today. N 

(5) It somewhat embellishes the "glamorous" life of a spy, and leaves 
you wondering if the plot is written for thf! sole purpose of filling 

' in space between commercials. 
Ninth Grade , >' 

(6) Each series Richard Kimbel who is the fugitive is hounded by police 
and one lieutenant who is (a^ the proioge of the program says) obsessed 
with >)is captui'e. 

(7) Then as I heard more and more I became interested, thus forgetting 
about the ''Late Show Special, '' I had intended to watch. 

(8) To pick my favorite telov'isionL program this season is going to be . ) 

■ .. ■ • . ' / -7. 

quite hard for It seems as the summer months come nec^r the good shows 
' ' ^ . Ipose their flair. 

(9) va^at I find most interesting is how they combine ^ fiction with non- 



fiction to make' a truely wondorful'^story about things that might 
some day come true to our everyday life. 



k2. 



APPENDn J - CONTINUED 0 

(10) Now he is on the run, looking for a one-armed man and hiding, 

/ 

/• 

hiding in fear of being caught. 



/ 



./ 



ERJC 



APPErmix K k3. 

Pre-woject Sample Written by Seventh Grider with Editing Shovn 
by He^ndwritten Parts 8 

My Ffivorite Person ' ^ 

My favorite person is^Slj§^/ He is one of my best friends.^ When 
ever someonei feeling sad he knows how to cheer them up. Bverj^«^iko*s \ 
Eggie^ You would torif you knew him. Bggle isn*t a party poo-per he knows 
how to. lW e irup , To-4t«^iYe Eggie you would have to say he*s #-^l6im. ^ 
I guess that ' s why I like hitn so much ^ 

Post- Project Sample Written by the same SeveVtt^ Grader: 

Fav6rite Person 

My favorite person is a y- g irlfri e nd K F I like her mostly 

because she likes tp have fun. She just made sixteen; now she- could get a 
jobt^^he likes to d x ^si Ki n mini dresses with pettie panties underneath. 

On July she is taking me on a boat ride» for my birthday. We ^x^ 
plaamlng on having fun. If we don't go she is taking me to Rye Be^ach. July 
1?, with the P.A.L. . 

On Sundays when there's nothing to do we sit around and eat cookies 
while lisenting to records. We listen to them ' 

i-iiUo p c opl f^■ fo» tho vay they ao<i t-ward lif e. JtoHwy-b ook Ka i g n ^ 

until something exciting happens. 

* like tt oofc -^^eofile . « Karen is the b e fl <> we ■ I met e o f c ^ i 

I^like people who acts like themselves, not like other people. Ketrcn 

is one person whQ acts like what she is 

(Note:\ Although no editing marks appeared at the following points | 
the neatly recopied final form shoye^l these additional changes: (l) a 
, single period after P.AtL*, (2) a comma after do in the first sentence of 
the third paragraph, (3) lisentlQig spelled correctly as listening ^ (U) acts ; 
changed to act In the last two sentences, and (5) a perio<i at the end of the 
last sentence. ) \ 



